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KEEP MOVING. 


WAS once in company where a play 

like this was introduced for amusement : 
The company was gathered around the out- 
side of the room, leaving the center vacant 
with the exception of achair. A young man 
after being blindfolded was led into the circle 
and left to find out what was required of him in 
this manner: Whenever he went in a ‘wrong 
direction, or did anything wrong, another 
person holding a slate and pencil, would 
rap with the pencil, rapping more and more 
violently as he progressed in the wrong, and 
less and less as he turned to the right. As 
he moved toward the chair in the middle of 
the room the rapping was very gentle, but as 
he passed beyond without perceiving it, the 
raps increased, and brought him to a halt and 
changed his course until at length he found 
the chair, and then the rapping almost ceased. 
The natural thing for him to do now, was 
to be seated; but that movement brought 
forth a storm of raps, and he was fain to rise 
again. When he took hold of the chair, they 
became more gentle again, and as he lifted it 
up they almost ceased. After various and pro- 
longed efforts—some producing incessant raps, 
and others in some measure allaying them—he 
at last placed the chair in a very unnatural po- 
sition, on the top of his head with the legs in- 
verted, and then the rapping ceased. The de- 
sired end was obtained. 


“The natural man cannot discern the 
things of the spirit of God.” And in the pas. 
sage from a state of nature into the grace and 
knowledge of God, some scenes like these in 
the play are very liable to transpire. Jonah’s 
attempt to go to Tarshish when he had been 
told to go to Nineveh, is a similar case, differing 
only in the circumstance that he was not igno- 
rant of the right way, but chose his own course. 
It took some hard raps to get him into the right 
way. When Samuel was called of God, he at 
first turned away to Eli to inquire what he 
wanted. And Paul, too, had some difficulty at 
times to find which way to go. He learned by 
experience that he could not always do the things 
that he would, although acting in all good con- 
science toward God. On the road to Damascus 
he was arrested by a voice from heaven and held 





until he inquired, “* Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” and only continued his journey 
with the purpose changed. When he wanted 
to stay in Jerusalem, thinking to convert the 
Jews, the Lord bade him depart. He after- 
ward essayed to go his own way, not knowing 
the other, but was more easily checked and 
turned back. At one time, while pushing in 
various directions and finding his way obstruct- 
ed, he learned in a dream that he was wanted 
in Macedonia, and went there at once, finding 
the way open. 

Well, there is great hope of finding the 
right way, if we can only be made to know 
the wrong. The way is to keep trying.— 
“Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.” ‘Knock at every door, and enter 
those that open.” It is not wise to stand 
still because we do not know which way to go. 
Keep moving. It is only when under motion 
that the ship obeys the helm. When becalm- 
ed, or drifting with the current, the rudder is 
useless. First, get up some motion, and then 
obey the helm. This was what I admired in 
the play—the young man’s persistent effort to 
find the thing required of him. He did not 
stop doing, saying, “Ido not know what is 
wanted of me;” and even the things that he 
did wrong, and the movements in a wrong di- 
rection, were nearer right than doing nothing, 
inasmuch as they had a right intent, and led 
to the right end. There is no danger that 
God willlet a man go seriously wrong who 


consists in the idea of inactivity, or the stopping 
of the expense of life: and the other part con- 
sists in the idea of the influx and accumulation 
of life and strength. Of these two separate con- 
ceptions, we maintain that the latter, or the idea 
of influx and accumulation, is most essential, and 
that inactivity is in no sense necessary to a con- 
dition of rest, except as it contributes to the 
work of accumulation, or filling with life. We 
say that a person is rested when he is full of life 
and strength, no matter how actively he may 
be at work. 

To make use of our illustration, we might say 
that a small pond is rested whenever it is full, 
no matter how lively a business the mill may 
be doing. It matters not even if the water is 
running over the dam and out of the waste-gate 
at the same time that the mill is*going. So 
long as the supply is sufficient to keep the 
pond full, it is for all practical purposes in a con- 
dition of rest: or perhaps we might more prop- 
erly say, in a rested condition. It is only upon 
the advent of a dry time, when the supply of wa- 
ter is reduced, that the pond is drawn down, and 
the business of the mill is compelled to cease at 
intervals to give time for the water to accumu- 
late. These intervals of inactivity at the mill, 
or outlets, are, in the common, popular sense, 
the pond’s season of rest; and yet the real es- 
sence of this rest, consists not in the interval, 
of inaction at the outlet, whether longer or short- 
er, but in the filling of the pond. If the pond 
could be filled up in five minutes, it would be 
just as much rested in that time as if it took 
twenty-four hours to fill it. This condition of 





has aright intent in what he is doing. He 
will find means to rap ina way to make him 
understand in time to prevent evil. 

H. N. L. 


THE ART OF RESTING. 


O those who hold the ordinary idea abou, 
labor and rest, the above title may seem 
somewhat odd, if not foolish. It will be asked, 
Why raise the simple matter of resting, to the 
dignity of an art, since it consists simply in do- 
ing nothing, while the native energies recruit 
themselves? We are disposed to object to this 
popular and wholesale way of disposing of the 
matter, and to insist that there is an interesting 
philosophy involved in the idea of rest—the 
right application of which may be called an art. 
If we regard every human being as an accu- 
mulation of life which is constantly receiving 
into, and expending from itself, we might illus- 
trate our ideas of the philosophy of labor and 
rest as applied to men, by comparing them to 
the varying conditions of a mill-pond during the 
vicissitudes of wet and dry weather. The popu- 
lar definition of resting, as we stated before, is 
simply that of doing nothing, while the native 
energies are recruiting. Now this definition of 





rest may be divided into two parts. One part 


limited supply, requiring stated periods of in- 
activity, properly represents the present condi- 
tion of human nature. The breaking away of 
the dam, or the drying up of the stream, cor- 
responds to death. 

The supply of water for our mill-ponds is a 
matter over which we have no control. It depends 
upon the amount of rain or snow that fatls, and 
the most that we can do, is to economize to the 
utmost what nature allows us, and when the 
springs fail, we have to stop work or supplement 
our poad with steam. Doctors, physiologists 
and natural-law advocates, each and all, put 
mankind down in the same category with these 
variable mill-ponds. They hold that the body, 
which represents the dam, is liable at any time 
to spring a leak or to break away through the 
agencies of disease or violence, or if it escapes 
these, that the more certain process of the grad- 
ual withholding of the waters of life from above, 
will inevitably produce the phenomena of old 
age and death at last. Hence, they tell us that 
all we can do is to tinker our bodies and keep 
them as tight as possible, and give our pond of 
life its appropriate seasons of activity and re- 
pose, and to be reconciled to the drying up of 
our pond when that event is inevitable. 

This philosophy of the matter, it must be ad- 





mitted, is pretty well backed up by human ex-. 
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perience in the past, and yet the question re- 
turns, Is it the final truth? I shall be ready to 
subscribe to it when I throw away my belief 
in God and the Bibie ; not till then can I acknowl- 
edge myself the bond-slave of inexorable natu- 
ral lays from whence there is no appeal. 

It is generally admitted that God is the 
source of our life, that that source is inexhaus- 
tible, and that he is an intelligent being. Why 
is it then that we have life in such stinted meas- 
ure? Why are we apparently put down in the 
same category with the beast that lives its al- 
lotted time and then perishes from the earth ? 
It is simply because we as a race have not 
learned how to serve God acceptably. * Why 
should he supply life and power to those who 
are disposed to embezzle them and use them 
for the service of interests that are opposed 
to him? To what object, as a general thing, do 
men apply their life, but to that of building up 
their own petty, private interests ? and wherefore 
should God supply the life and means for com- 
passing such trifling ends? He has good rea- 
son then for limiting the days of man to three 
score years and ten, putting him into the class 
of animals that were made to perish. The cor- 
ruption and violence that filled the earth before 
the flood, when man’s life was so much more 
extended than now, demonstrated the necessity 
of shortening his days. Give a selfish and pow- 
erful man like Napoleon the age of Methuselah, 
and we can easily conceive how by the opera- 
tion of the law that the strongest will ulti- 
mately prevail, he would get everything into 
his hands, and thus the purposes of God con- 
cerning human progress would be thwarted. 
No wonder the earth was filled with violence 
and corruption in the days before the flood, and 
that God saw fit to shorten man’s days therefor. 

Taking all these things into consideration, 
and much more of the same sort, we come to the 
Bible conclusion that death is not the result of 
natural law merely, but is the “ wages of sin.” 
It follows then that in discussing the question of 
labor and rest, we have to consider a condition 
of things that is entirely different from that 
represented by the old mill-pond theory. As- 
suming that God is the intelligent fountain from 
whence human life is derived, we have a source 
that is vtterly inexhaustible, and the question of 
filling our pond resolves itself simply into the 
question how we can open the sluices to that in- 
exhaustible supply. We may be supposed to 
have set our saw-mill at work for God, instead 
of ourselves, and as he is interested in our saw- 
ing as much lumber as possible, we may be as- 
sured that if we can learn the art of sawing in 
the most effective and econumical manner, he 
will certainly furnish all the water we need. 
Under these new circumstances, the policy of 
stopping the mill for the pond to fill up, or in 
other words, seeking rest by inaction, will not 
always work. It may sometimes be best to 
hoist the gate when there appears to be but lit- 
tle water in the pond, and that very operation 
will bring all the water we want. The points 
to which we need to give special attention is 
first, to make sure that we are doing a job that 
pleases God, and secondly that we are not need- 
lessly wasting the water of life in doing it. 
With those conditions fulfilled we may be cer- 
tain of the privilege of running our mill to its 
utmost capacity, with no danger of our pond 
failing for want of water. 





But supposing that we have finished one good 
job for our employer, who filled our pond with the 
water of life for that very purpose. What 
shall we do next? Shall we let the dam leak, 
or hoist the waste-gates, or let the water all 
idly run over the dam? Shall we set our mill 
going in the service of ourselves or the devil ? 
We may be sure that if we fall back on this 
old policy, the sources of our water will quickly 
fail us. Old age and disease will creep upon 
us, and the tragedy of the old order of things 
will be again enacted. We must get a renewal 
of life by seeking another job. 

The truth is that mankind will gain the vic- 
tory over disease, old age and death, only by 
the bona fida recognition of an intelligent, be- 
neficent power, as the source of life, instead of 
certain hard and inexorable natural laws.— 
When that substitution is fairly and truthfully 
made, we shall be far more solicitous about the 
question whether what we do is pleasing to God 
or not, in considering the question of the econ- 
omy of life. We shall not always hope to re- 
new our strength by means of repose. We 
shall often find that activity in some new sphere 
of action is the surest method of recruiting. 
Christ said it was his meat and his drink to do 
the will of his Father. The promise to him who 
had gained ten pounds by means of the capital 
that was given him, was, not that he should 
have nothing more to do, but that he should be 
ruler over ten cities, which was an immensely 
greater work. H. J. 8. 


_ MEMORIAL OF MRS. P. NOYES. 


BY HER DAUGHTER, H. H. 8. 
Il. 

E should be false to Mrs. Noyes’s own in- 

genuousness as well as toour Community 
principles of criticism, if we did not speak of her 
faults as well as her good traits. That she is 
dead, and that these are the reminiscences of a 
daughter, does not make it proper to say noth- 
ing of her but in praise. Her acquaintances in 
the O. C. know at least that she has been subject 
with the rest of us to a long course of criticism, 
and that she often judged herself, as her individ- 
uality was developed undét the circumstances 
of unselfish vital organization. 

The word organization suggests, perhaps, her 
most radical fault. She was more complete in 
herself than ‘it is good for any one to be. She 
was all originality. She did not have that fine 
susceptibility to unity which belongs to the 
highest natures. Every thing she received 
must come through her own mental processes. 
Her early religious experience was between her- 
self and God, without mediators or church ; and 
she was in danger afterwards of not receiving 
those whom God should send. Her mental and 
moral independence was too strong for her 
meekness ; she was too wise for the little-child 
spirit, and she had infinite difficulties with pride 
and self-righteousness as well as the idiosyncra- 
sies of her strong individuality, in receiving the 
gospel of Communism and yielding herself to the 
organizing influence of the spirit of Christ. She 
could make a good solo melody to the Lord, but 
it was only with a great deal of study that she 
learned to harmonize with a choir. We are 
made for harmony, for unity, not to be complete 
in ourselves, but to be members of a body, and 
it is a fault to be constitutionally difficult of as- 
similation. She was a good Jew—fearing God 





and finding favor with him, but she may be said 
to have stumbled at Christ ; that is, at the prin- 
ciple of organization and unity which is the 
genius of his morality. 

Morbid conscieatiousness was a great enemy 
to her peace. It was intimately connected with 
her ill health. Her disease was an inexplicable 
one. It was in one word, sleeplessness. When 
she could sleep, she was well, but she was scarce- 
ly well before she would begin again to lose her 
sleep. ler strength seemed to be her weak- 
ness; that is, in her strength her wakefulness 
would commence, and she would go on not 
sleeping sometimes for several nights, till her 
strength was reduced, and then begin to sleep 
again from very weakness. So she would re- 
cruit till she had gathered strength enough for 
another siege of wakefulness. Her sufferings in 
this way were incredible. These sleepless sea- 
sons were always attended with unnatural activ- 
ity of the brain, and often with a morbid action 
of the conscience. They frequently began with 
excited conscientiousness. She would think she 
had said or done something wrong ( often mak- 
ing herself an offender for little things that others 
would never think of ), and though she might 
soon recover her justification by the sincerity of 
her reparation, or by the persuasion that God 
did notecondemn her, yet it would be enough to 
start a nervous action which would cost her the 
whole night’s sleep, and entail upon her perhaps 
a protracted season of wakefulness. So if her 
children had done wrong. For many years 
J. H. N.’s career was a fruitful occasion of her 
strange affliction. She had a wakeful conflict, 
running her down to death’s door almost, over 
every great departure he made from traditional 
morality. She received his theology, though it 
was full of heresies, but she trembled to see him 
walk on its untried foundations. The righteous- 
ness of forms and of the law was in her con- 
science, and she went under the waves of her 
disease every time she saw him swing loose into 
the righteousness of the Spirit. She would dis- 
tress herself until, in the extremity of her trial, 
she would find God and be set on the right track, 
always coming out at last reconciled to J. H. N.’s 
course, and convinced of God’s faithfulness in 
saving him from evil. The necessity of so many 
repetitions of this experience, indicates a fault 
which we have called morbid conscientiousness : 
it was in other words legality or unbelief. 

Her benevolence was in excess, and this was 
sometimes the exciting cause of her disease.— 
Her sympathy would be drawn out toward some 
ease for pity, and she could not compose herself. 
Now suffering is not always bad; though it is 
grievous for the present, the fruit it yields after- 
wards makes it oftentimes a blessing. But she was 
apt to lose sight of that, and, as there was always 
a tendency to exaggeration in her night-thoughts 
so that when from any excitement she began to lie 
awake her temptations were doubled, she often 
let her sympathies make her sick. 

Some persons might be disposed to call her 
excessive benevolence an amiable weakness, but 
it amounted to a serions fault when it affected 
her cheerfulness and thankfulness. 

She was not always simple in her attitude 
toward criticism. She was liable to take it in 
the way of condemnation ; and she was tempted 
to fear it, lest it should unsettle her. confidence 
in God’s acceptance of her, for which she was 
exceedingly jealous. Little children will be 
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told a thousand times that they have not done 

. quite right, that they should have done so and 
sv, and yet they will not lose their innocency 
or feel that they are under the displeasure Of 
their parents ; they know they are not perfect, 
that they must grow and learn. But Mrs. N. 
was lacking in this simplicity. She would 
sometimes let criticism depress her, finding it 
difficult to admit it and not give up her justifi- 
cation in Christ. 

A natural habit of carelessness caused her 
much trouble and mortification all her life. Yet 
not all her life, for she corrected this fault in her 
old age. Never did a young girl set herself about 
acquiring any accomplishment with more ambi- 
tion and perseverance, than she set herself after 
she was seventy years old, to acquire habits of 
care and order—and she succeeded ; so that she 
was a pattern and a critic, in those personal 
niceties of which she had once been deficient. 

It may be said indeed of the other faults 
mentioned, that they were true of her once 
rather than at the time she died. Old age did 
not fossilize her idiosyncrasies. It was to her 
the greenest time of growth. She slept more 
peacefully the last two or three years of her 
life than at any time within my remembrance, 
and it was simply because she had more faith 
and self-control—she had learned how to trust 
instead of worry. She grew out of her adhe- 
sion to forms and her faith in legal influences, 
and believed in an indwelling guide. She was 
reconciled to criticism, and there was a saintly 
quietness, not a dullness, in all her sensibilities. 

After a criticism she once received (I think 
the last), she wrote the following note to a 
member of the committee, which we introduce 
as a specimen both of her spirit, and the power 
of the institution. She had requested notes to 
be taken that she might read it over : 

Dear ——: I was thrown into a good deal of 
consternation, as I ran over the details of the criti- 
cism which I had invited of the church here. No 
single one could have brought me into such a view of 
myself. It required the power of the whole church, 
and I accepted it at once as the judgment of God. 
A spirit of legality and self-righteousness no doubt, 
was much at the foundation of my religious charac- 
ter, and tinctured my views of truth. It is some re- 
lief that it was said that I was “a God-fearing 
woman,” but still more, that “if I accepted the truth 
about myself, the very same spirit that was judging 
me, would comfort me. It is the Spirit of Truth 
that pierces all delusions and makes us know our- 
selves: but the Spirit of Truth is also the Comforter.” 
I shall ever believe that I was made conscious of the 
truth of this doctrine in a degree. At the time, and 
for a'few days, 1 had much of peace and rejoicing 
in God. As I continued to look it over, and to pon- 
der upon it, the criticism was not only confirmed, 
but much more was added to it, and I was made 
conscious of more radical faults than any therein 
mentioned. I soon found occasion enough for self- 
abasement, and my distress became such that i shall 
not attempt to describe it. The comfort I had been 
hoping for, I could no longer hold upon, and it be- 
came a great question with me how I should ever 
attain to it. As I looked round to the right hand 
and the left,I found no help, when it was inti- 
mated to me, “ Wait on the Lord, and he shall 
strengthen thy heart. Do not teaze him, or think to 
compel him; let him take his own time—his own 
‘way and measure, let it be more or less,” Then I 
found peace. There 1 hopeto be found “ waiting on 
the Lord.” I know it requires faith and patience. 


“But if we hope for that we see not, then do we 
with patience wait for it.” 


A Durtcuman’s Temperance Lecturr.—We 
have listened to many effective arguments in fa- 
vor of total abstinence, but we have never heard 
one more exhaustive than that of the honest 
Dutchman, who was asked to speak at a meet- 
ing of the friends of total abstinence. As to the 
precise locality of this meeting, our readers are 
at liberty to exercise their guessing faculties. 
After some hesitation he arose ant said; “I 





shall tell you how it vas—I put mine hand on 
mine head, and there vas von pig pain. Then | 

ut mine hand on mine pody, and there vas anod- 

r. There was very much pains in all mine pody. 
Then I put mine hand in mine pocket and there 
vas nothing. Now there vas no more in pain 
mine head. The pains in mine pody vas all gone 
away. I put mine hand in mine pocket, and 
there vas twenty tollars. So I shall shtay mid 
te temberance.” Aside from the moral pros- 
pects of the question, the Dutchman’s “ experi- 
ence” tells the who!e story. 


THE TURKISH BATH. 

R. ERASMUS WILSON, the eminent 

English physiologist says :—*“ The bath is 
an animal instinct, and par excellence a human 
instinct: it is as much a necessity of our nature 
as drink. We drink because we thirst—an in- 
terior sense. We bathe because water, the ma- 
terial of drink, is a desire of the outward man— 
an exterior sense. An animal, whether beast or 
bird, pasturing or straying near a limpid stream, 
first satisfies the inward sense, and then delights 
the outward sense. A man, be he savage or 
civilized, can no more resist the gratification of 
bathing his wearied limbs in a warm transparent 
pool, than he can resist the cup of water when 
athirst. Instinct bids him bathe and be clean. 
To inquire, ‘ Who invented the act of drinking? 
would be as reasonable as to ask, ‘ Who invent- 
ed the bath ?’ ” 

An invitation having been extended to me 
by the kindness of Dr. Miller, to make a trial 
of the Turkish bath at the establishment recently 
erected in New York by Messrs. Miller, Wood 
& Co., No. 13 Laight-st., 1 went, not however, 
without some misgivings that the glowing ac- 
counts of these baths given by the author of the 
“ Howadjii in Syria” and other eastern travelers 
might prove to be but figments of their gifted 
imaginations. 

These baths are said to be modeled after the 
old Greek and Roman baths, with enough alter- 
ation to slightly “ Americanize” them. At the 
wreck of the Roman Empire, the baths, among 
other relics of the ancient civilization, survived 
in the eastern portion which subsequently be- 
came the seat of the Byzantine empire. The 
Turks, originally a filthy people, adopted the 
bath, and under the direction of Mahomet it be- 
came one of the ordinances of religion. Its ad- 
vocates at the present day doubtless ascribe it 
as acause, second perhaps only to religious en- 
thusiasm, of the wonderful growth of the Turk- 
ish Empire, which overhung as a threatening 
scourge the civilization of western Europe for 
more than a century. Coming to us from Tur- 
key, it is called the Turkish bath ; but could be 
called with more propriety the Greek bath, be- 
ing probably nearly identical with the one from 
which Archimedes, startling the sober citizens 
of Syracuse, issued naked, crying, “ Eureka ! Eu- 
reka !” 

The visitor at first enters a cool room in which 
are reclining those who have emerged from the 
bath, and who were enjoying the interval of re- 
pose which precedes the re-assuming of the gar- 
ments of every-day life. This room was called 
by the Romans the Frigidarium. Around the 
room are a number of curtained recesses, into 
one of which we retire, and, unclothing ourselves, 
wrap around our loins the traditional piece of red 
cloth. Weare now conducted through a close-fit- 
ing double door into a room where the first 
breath seems like that from an oven. A tesselated 








marble pavement covers the floor. A softened 
light is admitted through stained-glass windows. 
One end of the room consists of an immense radia- 
tor of dry heat. This roum is the Calidarium. 
We wet our heads with cold water from a mar- 
ble basin, and recline 8n a couch covered with a 
sheet. The thermometer hanging on the wall 
indicates 140 degrees of heat. The oppression 
of the first moment passes off and we are soon 
conscious of a gentle perspiration. This gradu- 
ally increases. By the direction of the attend- 
ant we take a position nearer the radiating end 
of the room. The perspiration still increases. 
It begins to fall from us in drops. At the end 
of half an hour we are perspiring as freely as if 
we were engaged in some severe labor, and all 
without moving a muscle! 


We now enter a third room. The atmos- 
phere here is a little cooler than in the Calida- 
rium. This was anciently called the Tepida- 
rium. We lie at length on a low marble table 
and the attendant or shampooer kneads the mus- 
cles with his hands from head to foot. Then 
holding in his hands a rough substance dipped 
in fragrant soap-suds, he goes over the surface 
removing the cast-off portions of the epidermis 
or scurf-skin. This portion of the process of bath- 
ing is not carried to the same extent in England 
and America that it is in the East, where the 
people are more supple and better able to en- 
dure the severer exercises, such as the snapping 
in succession of the joints, the standing of the 
shampooer on the prostrate body of the sub- 
ject, kneading him with his feet, &c. 


The shampooing done, we are conducted 
into a clear space beyond, and saluted by a 
jet of hot water, the temperature of which 
is gradually reduced until it becomes grate- 
fully cool. Opening a small door we enter 
on a platform from which we plunge into a 
bath, which though at 80 degs., is in delightful 
contrast with the heat of the Calidarium. Oh! 
the cool rush of the water over the now highly 
sensitive skin! Emerging, we dry our heads, 
and wrapped ina cool sheet proceed to the Frigi- 
darium, where, reclining again, the Doctor in 
attendance wraps our feet in a soft woolen blan- 
ket, and we lie for some minutes wrapped in 
dreamy repose. Itis at this time that the luxu- 
rious inhabitants of the East indulge in their 
cup of coffee and chibouk ; but we who do not 
habitually deaden our sensibilities with these 
narcotics, need none of their aid to experience 
the most delicious repose imaginable. At 
length we resume our clothing and gain the 
open air, if not with those feelings so enthusi- 
astically described by travelers, who felt as if 
they could “ walk the air,” “jump over the 
moon,” &c., yet certainly with a sense of re- 
freshment not often experienced. 


As to the benefits to be derived from this bath 
or as to the liabities of its abuse, I have no well- 
formed opinion, Certain it is that the reaction 
and diminution of power predicted by its oppo- 
nents do not seem to occur, and those who 
have used it most claim great benefit therefrom. 
As a source of innocent enjoyment and cleanli- 
ness, it certainly has no equal among baths. 


The assistants or shampooers engage in the la. 
bor eight or ten hours a day, exposed almost con- 
stantly to the heat of the Calidarium and stream- 
ing with perspiration, and yet they invariably 
experience uninterrupted good health. One of 
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them told me he had been engaged in the labor 

a year and had gained eight pounds, never caught 

cold nor suffered from exposure. R. 
New York, June 25, 1866. 


-_ 
THE BATTLE GOES WELL. 

— Sanitaries and fighting Doctors in the 

trenches at New York, are standing to their 
guns nobly. And they are succeeding. According to 
all past experience, the cholera ought by this time 
to have been sweeping the city. The papers, like 
death-bells, were tolling its approach all through the 
spring. The nation trembled, and New Yorkers 
made ready torun. At last a ship full of death an- 
chored in the lower harbor. The news of this, ter- 
rible as it was, acted upon the public mind like the 
shock of battle, to animate resistance. Science, 
courage and faith took charge of the city and defied 
the pestilence to pass the Narrows. Another and 
another of the enemy’s floating batteries came into 
line at Sandy Hook, but the city, safe in its sanitary 
intrenchments, grew courageous. No attack came. 
Citizens, instead of running away, unpacked their 
trunks, and made up their minds that they could 
and would be masters of their own bowels. And 
here we, are in mid-summer, with the terrible “hot 
term” behind us, and no epidemiccholera yet! The 
health of the city, say the official reports, is remarka- 
ble—better than it was in the spring—better than 
the health of London or Paris! Why don’t the 
whole country, through all its newspapers, shout 


cheers to the men that are fighting at the front ? 
J. H. N. 


THE SOURCE OF THOUGHT. 


HENCE came that new thought—that new 

idea, which started in the Thinker’s mind the 
other day? Did he create it? Who shall say so? 
For is it not a far greater thing to create a thought 
than to create a particle of matter? The acorn 
that lies in the ground till it germinates, increases in 
weight only by accreting to itself some fluids from 
the earth, which, in its turn, loses just so much in 
weight asthe acorn gains. And the Thinker like- 
wise, if to-day he knows something which he did 
not know yesterday, has gained that mite of knowl- 
edge by accretion. It may have come to him through 
any of the avenues of sense, that is, some one 
may have told it to him; or it may have come to 
him while he was revolving other similar thoughts 
in his mind, and in that case he may enjoy the credit 
of having originated it. Originated it! Did the 
acorn originate the fluids which formed its germ ? 
When man has found out how to originate one parti- 
cle of matter, then it will be time enough for him 
to think of originating one ray of thought. 

But further, if the acorn accretes matter from the 
great material universe outside ofitself ; whence does 
the Thinker derive new thought? It might be re- 
plied: from the great universe of thought lying out- 
side of him. But is there thought anywhtre but in 
personal, thinking beings? No doubt there are facts 
lying loose around us in every direction—in the 
fiower by the wayside, for instance; but the flower 
itself does not think, therefore it cannot communi- 
cate thought to the Thinker; neither can the solar 
system, nor the fixed stars. 

If again, thought is said to be conceived by the 
Thinker, a much nearer approach to the truth is 
made than when it is affirmed that he produces or 
originates it. But it should be remembered that 
conception implies impregnation, that is, the Thinker 
cannot conceive the simplest new thought, unless it 
is begotten in him by some other Power; and that 
Power certainly is not the object with which his 
idea is associated, but must be some personal, spirit- 
ual being who has impregnated his mind. 

Therefore if the Thinker knows to-day what he did 
not know yesterday, and did not learn it through 
any of the ordinary senses, he must have derived it 
from some other personal, intelligent being, through 
some faculty higher than his ordinary senses; and if 
the thought is a true one, the intelligent being from 
whom he received it is God, and the higher faculty 
through which the thought came, is inspiration. 

W. H. 





TILTING HOOPS. 


The crinoline has cut its own head off, overshot 
itself, run itself into the ground, and what not that 
means madness and destruction. The last expan- 
sion presumed too much upon the indulgence of the 
public, and there is a cry of shame in all the papers, 
which it is impossible for modesty to outface. We 
quote a few specimens of the ridicule that is going: 

[ SHort Dress. 

It is hinted that the reason why the dress ot Dr. 
Mary E. Walker excites so much attention and dis- 
gust among the street roughs and policemen of the 
city of New York is, that it entirely conceals the 
limbs of the wearer—something so remarkable in a 
woman’s dress now that it may well induce remark, 
but hardly ought to be occasion for arrest.—New Ha- 
ven Palladium. 

Some enterprising manufaturer is introducing a 
hoop skirt which quite surpasses the “tilters.” Its 
advantages are that the slightest movement shows 
the ankles, and a brisker one the knees, while a 
quick turn of the body, to say nothing of windy 
days, exhibits a great deal more. He acknowledges 
that the courtezans of New York are the first to 
wear this new style; but they werealso the first to 
discern the beauties of the “ tilters,’ and the women 
who would resent being called immodest are now 
wearing the latter. —Spring. Rep. 

Our citizens have been regaled quite extensively 
of late by the various “sights” incident to the wear- 
ing of “tilting hoops.” Oh, ye modest damsels, 
what a refreshing sight you present to loungers and 
laborers on the street to be sure. Visions of spot- 
less linen, oceans of ruffles and “ tatting” and elao- 
rate “ insertion” hitherto “ undeveloped” have been 
brought to light, and the study of anatomy has be- 
come practically familiar to even the least observing. 
Who ever before knew what a world of bow-legs, 
turkey-legs and pigeon-toes were concealed beneath 
the symmetrical folds of lace and muslin that every 
day throng our streets, and attract the admiring gaze 
of the passer-by. —Cort. Dem. 

The Monitor and Yonkers Gazette have had their 
heads completely turned by the ladies new “ tiltin 
hoop skirt.” They print slashing editorials, an 
copy ali the other papers say about them; and are 
as much over-doing the matter as the ladies are wn- 
doing their character for modesty in wearing these 
scandalous concerns, gotten up by women of ques- 
tionable character in France, and worn here simply 
because they are fashionable ! —Fixe. 

PRENTICE, of the Louisville Journal, says “ tiltin 
hoops” enable the common people to see a good dea 
more of good society than they ever saw before. 

The Menken hoop is after allno novelty. In 1753, 
the sex were reproached for making 


“Their petticoats short, that a hoop eight yards wide 
Might decently show how their garters were tied.” 


Only now the showing is not always decent. 


THE present style of hoops reveals the posts of 
many a swinging gait. 


WOMAN IN THE WATER. 


N all that has been said and written about 

woman’s rights and man’s usurpations, I have not 
happened to know of any complaint being made 
that the urt of swimming is a masculine monopoly. 
But I think this is something of which to complain. 
Perhaps I shduld say it has been rather than is, for a 
revolution is apparently in progress. Heretofore, 
however, whole generations of girls have grown up 
entirely untaught in this art, as though it were, like 
voting, unlawful to their sex. How the public sen- 
timent was fashioned which excluded woman from 
so innocent an enjoyment it is difficult to tell. Whe- 
ther by men’s jealousy, or their care; whether by a 
Turkish instinct to seclude her, or a distrust of her 
discretion. Whatever the cause may have been, any 
woman who learns now how to swim, cannot but 
feel that there has been an abridgement of her rights 
in the conventional proprieties of former years. 


It will be found that girls learn to swim as natu- 
rally as boys, and take equal delight in the exercise. 
Indeed it is somewhat probable females will prove 
to be the more natural swimmers. It is certain that 
they float with the most ease. Men have told me 
that it is considered quite a feat with them to float 
on the back ; but women do not find it difficult. I 
have seen those who could not swim, float with face 
and feet out of water, and no tendency to sink; and 
itis uncommon for one that can swim not to be 
able to float; she learns to float first. Whether this 
is owing to woman’s having more adipose in propor- 
tion to bone and muscle, or to her breadth at the 





hips, or to her smaller brain, is a question for scien- 
tific investigation. 

It sccurs to me however, that as woman’s chains 
are alwaye too much of her own making, there is 
danger when she gets her freedom to learn to swim, 
she will tie herself with her hair. Artificial modes 
of dressing the hair will sadly intefere with the en- 
joyment of the exercise. Short hair must come in 
with her greater liberty in this direction, as well as 
in many others. H. 


Home Arrarrs.—The strawberry harvest is nearly 
over—the crop having been alightone. The largest 
day’s picking was on last Tuesday, and amounted to 
1556 quarts or 484 bushels. On each of two days of 
last year over a hundred bushels were gathered. 
The difference against the present season appears to 
have been owing in part to injury of the plants by 
the cold of last winter, and in part to late frosts in 
the Spring. The crop, such as it is, however, excites 
considerable interest with the people hereabouts. 
Farmers and their wives come from the hills and 
backroads to see the Community strawberry fields, 
and the Meriden mechanics bring their wives and 
sweethearts to get a taste of the fruit. The carriages 
gathered about our place, and the groups of people 
strolling through the grounds or eating strawberries 
and cream under the cherry trees, give increased 
liveliness and gayety to our afternoons. 


GOOD SIGNS. 
June 29, 1866. 

Dear CrrcuLaR:—My heart is very hopeful this 
morning. To me it seems asif we were living in 
the dawn of a new and glorious day. It is spring- 
time always in the inner world where God reigns, 
and that inner world appears to be drawing near, 
and beginning to penetrate and illuminate the cold- 
ness and darkness of this outward. The earth is no 
longer old, and under a curse, but already feels the 
presence of that power which shall make the pro- 
mised “ new heavens and new earth” a reality. 


The recent successful revolt against the tyranny of 
fashion in New York, is a most hopeful sign of the 
times. We might well despair of the millenium, if 
there was no hope that women would free them- 
selves from the degrading bondage of fashion and 
custom. Women easily fall into routine, and shrink 
with horror from the least non-conformity to the 
petty dictates of fashionable society. Like the poor 
Hindoo, their caste depends upon the most trifling ob- 
servances, and must be maintained at any cost of 
health and comfort. 

But how evident it is that this preposterous sub- 
servency to habit and fashion is a perfect barrier to 
inspiration. How can the will of God be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven by woman, while her 
whole life is moulded by the cast-iron rules of soci- 
ety, and it is woe unto her if she dares listen to the 
inspiration of God in her heart, or even consult com- 
mon sense or the instinct of self-preservation, in 
respect to her dearest interests. This fashion-sla- 
very which holds woman with such an iron grasr, 
must be the next great bastile which is to fall before 
the power of truth. 


Mrs. Dr. Walker’s brave and successful innovation 
elicited respectful congratulations from the leading 
papers in city and country. This is a happy omen. 
Many women who in their hearts loathed the fash- 
ionable dress, and longed for liberty to consult health 
and comfort, doubtless heard with joy of this out- 
break of freedom, and will be encouraged hereafter 
to throw off their own shackles. And women are 
learning that not only in dress are they the slaves of 
habit and fashion, but that in almost every act and 
thought of their lives, they follow a dead routine ; 
do things because they have always done so, and ac- 
cept of a certain course of conduct as true and hea- 
venward, because custom and society force it upon 
them. This is not the attitude of spirit in which to 
seek or receive wisdom from God. Little children, 
to whom is given “the kingdom of heaven” are es- 
pecially free from habit, have no traditions to govern 
them, but act simply and spontaneously. We should 
seek the childlike spirit, not that we may always 
remain children in wisdom, but that with fresh 
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and pure susceptibilities, we may receive the wis- 
dom of God. 

One other example of successful revolt against the 
dominion of evil is now displayed before us, and 
that is the determined and bold hearted resistance 
to the cholera, made in New York City. “It is the 
first step that costs” says the French proverb, and 
why may we not expect that this rebellious spirit 
once successfully started, shall go on till everything 
false and evil shall flee before it, and the new heaven 
and new earth be established forever? STELLA. 


CLEFT EARS AMONG AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 


Not remembering to have ever seen anything on 
this subject from the agricultural press, we take the 
liberty to insert a couple of letters which relate to 
the matter: 

0. C., June 18, 1866. 

Dear Mr. Noyes:—The cleft ear so common 
among our specimens of Ayrshire cattle is, as you say, 
at least a matter of interesting curiosity. A large 
portion of all the calves sired by our bull, Rob Roy, 
for the few years he has been owned by the Commu- 
nity, have been thus marked—some slightly, others 
having their ears deeply indented, and the pure 
bloods generally the most deeply. But it is not, as 
you apparently suppose, “a mark given by the male 
while he is not so marked himself.” His ears are 
notched, but the hair renders it scarcely noticeable 
by sight at the distance of a few feet, and for a con- 
siderable time after we obtained him, no one thought 
of his having cleft ears; but they are now plainly 
revealed to the touch or to close observation. [am 
satisfied that the cleft ear is a characteristic of the 
Ayrshire breed; that ag the crumpled horn came 
originally from Alderney, the long-horns from Lan- 
cashire,the short-horns from Lincolnshire, and the 
polled cattle, or no horns, from Galloway, so the 
notched ear is a native of Ayrshire. I have been 
unable to ascertain whether other breeds have the 
same peculiarity. It would be interesting to trace 
out its origin or primal cause. I may mention 
that Martin Kinsley recently examined a herd of 
Ayrshire cattle at York Mills, and observed that 
about one half had indented ears. The inclosed 
communication I have just received in answer toa 
letter of inquiry on this subject. 

Very truly, W. A Hips. 

[The following letter is the one alluded to above :] 

New York Mills, N. Y., June 9, 1866. 
‘ W. A. Hinps: Dear Sir:—Mr. Walcott having 
referred yours of the 7th to me, I take this opportu- 
nity of answering it. In the first place I have never 
been able to ascertain the origin of notched ears in 
Ayrshire cattle, and though I do not admire them, 
still I should rather take them as an indication of pure 
blood or breeding than otherwise—being a charac- 
teristic seldom or never found in any other breed. 
It appears to run in certain strains, and may be 
transmitted from sire to offspring according to 
previous predisposing causes. For instance, a bull 
with plain ears, whose sire and dam both had in- 
dented ears, would be more likely to beget calves 
with notched ears than one who only had the pe- 
culiarity, say on his dam’s side, or sire’s, as the case 
may be. As the saying is, “they will strain back.” 
Our young imported bull has this peculiarity, and 
two out of five of his calves—but the dam of one of 

these calves always breeds them with cleft ears. 
I am, sir, Yours respectfully, R. Greson. 


LETTER FROM MISSISSIPPI. 
Holly Springs, Marshall Co., June 22, 1866. 
EpiTorR OF THE CrrcuLaR: Dear Sir: —In the 
June number of the American Agriculturist, pub- 
lished in the city of New York, isan article credited 
to the CrrcuLaR, advocating the merits of the Bar- 
berry as a hedge plant, and as I am so much pleased 
with the description, I have concluded to address 
the author of that note, in order, if possible, to get 
enough of its seed to plant a mile or two of hedge. 
Will he do me the kindness to cause that quantity to 
be gathered, and write to me what amount of money 
to send in payment for it; the seed to be securely 
boxed, and sent to my address by express. 
And now Sir, since all the clouds that lowered 





upon our house, are in the deep bosom of the Ocean 
buried, tell all your emigrating people, farmers and 
laborers, male and female, to hasten to secure homes 
in this delightful, healthful and tertile country, which 
only needs the hand of intelligent industry to make 
it an earthly paradise, and you will oblige, 
Very truly your obedient servant, 
D. D. SANDERSON. 

[A pound of barberry seed, worth six dollars, will 
be sufficient to raise plants enough for.a mile of hedge. 
We will send you that amount of seed about the first 
of November next. We have pleasure in making 
known to our friends your very fraternal invitation to 
seek new homes in your fertile Mississippi.] 


Great is the art, 
Great be the manners, of the bard. 
He shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number; 
But, leaving rule and pale forethought, 
He shall aye climb 
For his rhyme. 
“ Pass in, pass in,” the angels say, 
» “Tn to the upper doors, 
Nor count compartments of the floors, 
But mount to paradise 
By the stairway of surprise.”—Hmerson, 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM BOSTON. 





Boston, Mass., June 23, 1866. 

DEAR CrrcuLAR :—Boston Common is in all its glo- 
ry now. Passing by it, as I did on entering the city 
through Tremont street, the effect was very refresh- 
ing. Its numerous and full-grown shade trees with 
their masses of foliage, its large area, undulating sur- 
face, luxuriant grass-plots‘and elegant walks, impart- 
ed an air of rural freedom, all the more acceptable 
in the midst of a populous city like this. The adyan- 
tages, if there are any, of this “common” over our 
New York Central Park, are that it is more central and 
easy of access by the citizens; and withal the police 
regulations are less strict; but per contra, it must be 
acknowledged that it is nol as a whole kept in so 
good order. But without invidious comparisons, 
both these localities are wholesome breathing-pla- 
ces, and worthy of the municipalities that have 
produced them. 

This is my second visit to this place, but I see 
more to interest me than at my first. Boston has a 
style of 

ARCHITECTURE 

peculiar to itself. The French or chateau roofs, 
covered with slate, precominate, and contribute to 
give the city a rich but foreign and antiquated ap- 
pearance. The new City Hall is built after this 
manner, as are also the principal public and private 
buildings throughout the city. Another noticeable 
peculiarity in the dwelling-houses, is the “swelled 
front,” the object of which, aside from the matter 
of ornament and taste, is to give an opportunity of 
looking through the windows up or down the street, 
without the necessity of raising the sash. 

The places of business, particularly the wholesale 
stores of Federal, Devonshire and Congress streets, 
are built of grey stone, and will probably bear com- 
parison with those of any on this continent. 

CLEAN STREETS. 

There is less occasion for the ceaseless vigilance of 
an extra board of ‘‘ Health Commissioners” in Bos- 
ton than in New York, the streets are soclean. The 
contrast is refreshing, and the result is that those 
“ two-and-seventy several and distinct smells,” pecu- 
liar to both Cologne and New York, are happily 


wanting here. 
CROOKED STREETS. 


But what shall I say of the crooked streets of this 
otherwise model city ? They are, I guess, without a 
parallel in any other city on the continent.— 
My only preventive to being lost six times a day 
has been to inquire of every fifth man I meet (more 
or less) the way to my point of destination ; but, in 
one instance, the task of telling me was so difficult 
that the police officer, of whom I inquired, kindly 
volunteered to go with me. I am grateful to that 
policeman. The lower part of New York is a little 
like the whole of Boston in respect to its crooked 
streets; for the sake of the traveling public, I am 
glad the comparison goes no further. I can readily 
believe what the Bostonians tell me, that many of 





the principal streets were originally paths made by 
the cows going to and from their pastures. Yet I 
am told that old residents in town, who are acquaint- 
ed with all the curves anc angles, can pass from one 
point to another in much less time than is possible 
in a regularly laid out city. 


FREE PUBLIC BATHS. 

The municipal authorities at a cost of about $10,000 
have. recently established six free public baths in 
different parts of the city, open to both sexes, 
These structures are not yet completed, and conse- 
quently are not used to the extent of their capacity ; 
nevertheless it was reported in to-day’s paper that 
these baths were made to accommodate no less than 
6,719 visitors yesterday. What a sanitary meas- 
ure would something similar to this be to the inhab- 
itants of New York city! The resident population 
of Gotham need it far more than they do here. 


FANEUIL-HALL MARKET. 

The original market, bearing this name, covers 
only the first floor of Faneuil Hall of Revolutionary 
fame, and is a small affair. Connected with it, how- 
ever, is Quincy Hall, more commodious, and better 
suited to the wants of the city. The corner store 
of this comparatively new edifice, was laid the 27th 
of April, 1825. Unlike the dilapidated old rookery in 
New York called Washington market, and rendered 
almost inaccessible by the crowded, narrow streets 
on either side, this is a long, elevated and airy stone 
structure, situated™in the center of a street, several 
hundred feet wide, thus rendering it easy of access 
from without, and convenient for those doing busi- 
ness within. The enterprising firm of Hiland, 
Smith, & Co., Nos. 97 & 99, of this market, are just 
now doing a thriving business selling strawberries, 
among which may be found those raised by the 
Wallingford Community. These berries during the 
present week have sold as high as seventy-five cents 
per quart. 

NO BEGGARS 
are to be seen in Boston. If there are any, they 
must be exceedingly scarce. In 1829, the action 
of the Common Council, headed by the Mayor, Josi- 
ah Quincy, made a virtual end of begging, through 
the instrumentalities of the House of Correction and 
the Poor House. 
BUNKER-HILL MONUMENT. 

My first visit to this far-famed monument of the 
Revolution. I was too late in the day to make the 
ascent. Hight, two hundred and twenty feet! A 
genuine son of New England can not tread this soil 
for the first time with feelings indifferent to the 
events which have transpired here. A short dis- 
tance from the monument lies a granite slab which 
marks the spot where Warren fell, June 17, 1775. 

A PLACE OF ECHOES. 

Having business in Roxbury to-day, I went with 
a friend to see atall chimney situated in the west- 
ern part of the town. It is a singular curiosity and 
worthy of more notoriety than it has attained 
hitherto. This chimney was erected by the Roxbury 
Color and Chemical Manufacturing Company, whose 
works were burned about ten years since, leaving 
this monument, of masonry, sound as ever, amidst 
the ruins. It is around, tapering tower of brick, 
several feet higher than Bunker-hill nionument. The 
walls of the base are four feet thick—the open space 
in the center being twelve feet in diameter. My 
friend thought the original cost could’ not have been 
less than $100,000. But the marvels of this chimney 
are the echoes inside of it. The least whisper is 
repeated several times distinctly above your head, 
and words spoken in an ordinary tone of voice are 
echoed four or five times with emphatic clearness. 
The utterance of a sharp, low, bass voice, echoed 
itself six times, with a shading off into the seventh. 
Loud, successive laughing was attended with such 
reverberations as to make my nervous system quiver. 
In looking upward there was nothing to be seen but 
the small opening at the top, but my ears told me 
that there were several invisible duplicates of my- 
self and friends above us, and that we must be 
cautious of our words. 

THE GREAT ORGAN. 

Much has been written about this grand instru- 
ment, and yet the theme is not exhausted, and it can- 
not be. It bears the same relation to art, that Niag- 
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ara does to nature. This is saying much, but it is 
the only comparison which suggests itself to me. 
And yet it is not its size which first strikes the be- 
holder, as one might expect after having read the 
newspapers on this point. It is true that in hight 
from the platform to the summits of the two towers, it 
measures sixty feet. It is forty-eight feet wide, fif- 
teen feet deep, and weighs about sixty-five tons ; but it 
is the perfection of its workmanship and the extent 
and variety of its capabilities, rather than its dimen- 
sions, which make it probably the greatest organ in 
the world. From authoritative sources I am able to 
present a few facts, which may not be uninteresting to 
the reader. The organ is the result of American en- 
terprise, but not of American skill. Mr. E. F. Walcker 
of Ludwigsburg, Germany, was the builder, and it is 
true that neither pains nor expense were with- 
held in selecting the best organ-maker that the 
world could produce. The cost of it was in the 
neighborhood of $60,000. The comprehensiveness 
of the instrument may be imagined when it is known 
that it consists of five organs, each complete in itself, 
as follows: the Great, the Choir, the Swell, the Solo 
and the Pedal organs; tht latter having its piano 
and forte divisions. The number of pipes, or 
voices visible and invisible in the whole organ, are 
five thousand, four hundred and _ seventy-four; 
and are made to represent some eighty or ninety 
different instruments. The marvelous range of 
tone from low to high, may be i@ferred when it is 
understood that the largest metal pipe, situated in 
the left central tower, is about thirty-five feet long, 
weighing nearly a thousand pounds, and so large 
that a full sized man can easily go through it, while 
the smallest pipe is only about the eighth of an inch 
in length. Speaking of the law of vibration, the 
author of a pamphlet giving a history of the great 
organ says: 

“A pipe thirty-two feet in length gives the pitch 
of low CCC, an octave lower than the lowest tone 
of a grand piano. A column of air in such a pipe 
makes thirty-two vibrations in a second. A pipe 
sixteen feet long will make sixty-four vibrations in a 
second. One eight feet long, one hundred and 
twenty-eight, and so on in the same ratio. The 
smallest pipe in this instrument makes over thirty- 
two thousand vibrations in a second.” 


The organ has eighty-four complete registers, and 
ninety-six draw stops. In reference to the pedals 
the New York Musical Review and World says : 


“Tt has twelve pedal combination movements for 
producing various changes and connections. There 
is, situated over the manuals of the great organ, 
within the reach of the thumbs of the performer, a 
set of small knobs—couplers—which control the 
couplings of the several manuals. One of the most 
important mechanical contrivances is the great cres- 
cendo and diminuendo pedal, by the use of which the 
perfoemes is enabled to bring out, one by one, ad 

ib., each wp of the organ to its fullest capacity, and 
vice versa. The effect produced by this pedal is past 
description. By the simple sliding of the foot, with- 
out removing the hands from the keys, the softest 
tone, like the most distant murmur, may be gradual- 
ly augmented, growing louder and louder, swelling 
jo oe and higher, until the whole resources of the 
mighty instrument are concentrated into an ava- 
lanche of sound, which surges and rolls like ocean 
waves till the whole space is filled to overflowing. 
This copious stream of harmony is poured into your 
ears till your whole body and soul vibrate like the 
air around you, and you are enchained in rapture. 
You imagine that the gigantic structure has become 
transformed and animated; that the lions, giants, 
caryatides, Apollos, singers, harpers, seraphs, cher- 
ubs, and s, all have “found a tongue,” and 


burst forth into one sublime and overwhelming cho- }. 


rus, that would “drown the thunder'’s voice.” But 
the master’s foot reverses the pedal, the basso profun- 
dissimo is silenced. One by one the voices, to the 
softest soprano altissimo, are hushed; the accumu- 
lated volume, growing less and less, gradually re- 
cedes, until it dies away and is lost.” 

The carved work of the two grotesque caryatides 
(made to support the huge pipes of the two towers), 
with their menial attitudes and abdominal dispro- 
portions, did not impress me favorably. I could not, 
but feel that they represented a taste essentially hea- 
thenish rather than Christian. Something more in 
keeping with the civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it would seem, might have been substituted. 
Aside from these, the sculptured images and painted. 
faces, with their open mouths in the act of singing, 





placed here and there, had a pleasing effect. Ap- 
propriate to the place, between the audience and per- 
former almost hiding the latter from view, stands a 
gray marble statue of Beethoven. 


The instrument and music, as played by -G. E. 
Whiting, on Wednesday, the 20 inst., interested and 
excited me, but it did not thrill and please like the 
tones of a skillful violinist, or like the music of a 
well-trained orchestra. But this is no criticism. I 
should hear it’ again and again, and perhaps for 
years, to be able to judge and appreciate it properly. 

B. 


THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 


[The manner in which Socrates suffered death by 
poison, in pursuance of a sentence of the Athenian 
magistrates, is generally known; but it may not be 
so generally understood that the circumstances of 
his last hours are dramatically related in detail by 
an eye-witness, in one of the Dialogues of Plato. 
We have thought that an extract from this dialogue 
giving the particulars of the final scene would be in- 
teresting to our readers, and we accordingly insert 
it below. Thespeakers are two Greeks, Echecrates 
and Phedo, the latter of whom, was present at the 
execution of Socrates :] 

Echecrates. Were you personally present, Phedo, 
with Socrates on that day when he drank the poison 
in prison? or did you hear an account of it from 
some one else? 

Phado. Iwas there myself, Echecrates. 

Ech. And what, Pheedo, were the circumstances 
of his death ? what was said and done? and who of 
his friends were with him? or would not the magis- 
trates allow them to be present, but did he die desti- 
tute of friends ? 

Phed. By no means; but some, indeed several, 
were present, 

Ech. Take the trouble, then, to relate to me all 
the particulars as clearly as you can, unless you have 
any pressing business. 

Phed. 1am at leisure, and will endeavor to give 
you a full account: for to call Socrates to mind, 
whether speaking myself or listening to some one 
else, is always most delightful to me. 

Ech. And indeed, Pheedo, you have others to lis- 
ten to you who are of the same mind. However, en- 
deavor to relate everthing as accurately as you can. 


Phed. Iwas indeed wonderfully affected by being 
present, for 1 was not impressed with a feeling of 
pity, like one present at the death of a friend; for 
the man appeared to me to be happy, Echecrates, 
both from his manner and discourse, so fearlessly 
and nobly did he meet his death: so much so, that it 
occurred to me, that in going to Hades he was not 
going without a divine destiny, but that when he ar- 
rived there he would be happy, if any one ever was. 
For this reason I was entirely uninfluenced by any 
feeling of pity, as would seem likely to be the case 
with one present on so mournful an occasion; nor 
was I affected by pleasure from being engaged in 
philosophical discussions, as was our custom ; for our 
conversation was of that kind. But an altogether 
unaccountable feeling possessed me, a kind of un- 
usual mixture compounded of pleasure and pain to- 
gether, when I considered that he was immediately 
about to die. And all of us who were present were 
affected in much the same manner, at one time laugh- 
ing, at another weeping, one of us especially, Apollo- 
dorus, for you know the man and his manner. * * 
Ech. Wellnow: what do you say was the sub- 
ject of conversation ? 

Phed. I will endeavor to relate the whole to 
you from the beginning. On the preceeding days I 
and the others were constantly in the habit of visit- 
ing Socrates, meeting early in the morning at the 
court-house where the trial took place, for it was 
near the prison. Here then we waited every day 
till the prison was opened, conversing with each 
other; for it was not opened very early, but, as soon 
as it was opened we went in to Socrates, and usually 


* & & 


| spent the day with him. On that occasion however, 


we met earlier than usual; for on the preceding day, 
when we left the prison in the evening, we heard 
that the ship had arrived from Delos. We there- 
fore urged each other to come as early as possible to 





the accustomed place; accordingly we came, and the 
porter, who used to admit us, coming out, told us to 
wait, and not enter until he called us. “For,” he 
said, “ the Eleven are now freeing Socrates from his 
bonds, and announcing to him that he must die to- 
day.” But in no long time he returned and bade 
us enter. 

When we entered we found Socrates just freed 
from his bonds, and Xantippe, you know her, hold- 
ing his little boy, and sitting by him. As soon as 
Xantippe saw us, she wept aloud and said such things 
as women usually do on such occasions, as “ Socrates, 
your friends will now converse with you for the last 
time and you with them.” But Socrates, looking 
towards Crito, said, “Crito, let some one take her 
home. Upon which some of Crito’s attendants led 
her away, wailing and beating herself. 

But Socrates sitting up in bed, drew up his leg, 
and rubbed it with his hand, and as he rubbed it, 
said; “What an unaccountable thing, my friends, 
that seems to be, which men call pleasure ; and how 
wonderfully is it related towards that which appears 
to be its contrary, pain; in that they will both be 
present toa man at the same time, yet, if any one 
pursues and attains the one, he is almost always 
compelled to receive the other, as if they were both 
united together from one hand. 

“ And it seems to me,” he said, “that if sop had 
observed this he would have made a fable from it, 
how the deity, wishing to reconcile these warring 
principles, when he could not do so, united their 
heads together, and from hence whomsoever the one 
visits the other attends immediately after ; as ap- 
pears to be the case with me, since I suffered pain 
in my leg before from the chain, but now pleasure 
seems to have succeeded.” * 


[Here follows a report of a lengthy discourse be- 
tween Socrates and his friends, in which the phi- 
losopher, by various and ingenious lines of argument, 
convinces those present of the immortality of the 
soul and the propriety of meeting death cheerfully. 
In conversation on those topics most of the day was 
passed. The conclusion of Socrates’ argument and 
that which followed, is thus given :] 

Socrates.—To affirm positively, indeed, that 
these things are exactly as I have described them, 
does not become a man of sense; that however 
either this, or something of the kind, takes place 
with respect to our souls and their habitations— 
since our soul is certainly immortal—this appears 
to me most fitting to be believed, and worthy the 
hazard for one who trusts in its reality ; for the 
hazard is noble, and it is right to allure our- 
selves with such things, as with enchantments ; 
for which reason I have prolonged my story to 
such a length. On account of these things, 
then, a man ought to be confident about his 
soul, who during this life has disregarded all the 
pleasures and ornaments of the body as for- 
eign from his nature, and who, having thought 
that they do more harm than good, has zeal- 
ously applied himself to the acquirement of 
knowledge, and who having adorned his soul 
not with a foreign but its own proper ornament, 
temperance, justice, fortitude, freedom and 
truth, thus waits for his passage to Hades, as 
one who is ready to depart whenever destiny 
shall summon him. “ You then,” he continued, 
“Simmias and Cebes, and the rest, will each of 
you depart at some future time; but now des- 
tiny summons me, as a tragic writer would say, 
and itis nearly time for me to betake myself 
to the bath; for it appears to me to be better 
to drink the poison after I have bathed myself, 
and not to trouble the women with washing my 
dead body. 

When he had thus spoken, Crito said, “So be 
it, Socrates, but what commands have you 
to give to these or to me, either respecting your 
chiidren, or any other matter, in attending to 
which we can most oblige you ?” 

“ What I always say, Crito,” he replied, “ noth- 
ing new ; that by taking care of yourselves you 
will oblige both me and mine, and yourselves, 
and whatever you do, though you should not 
now promise it; but if you neglect yourselves, 
and will not live as it were in the footsteps of 
what has been now and formerly said, even 
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though you should promise much at present, and 
that earnestly, you will do no good at all.” 

“ We will endeavor then so to do,” he said; 
“but how shall we bury you?” 

“Just as you please,” he said, “ if only you 
can catch me, and I do not escape from you.” 
And at the same time smiling gently, and looking 
round on us, he said; “I cannot persuade Crito, 
my friends, that | am that Socrates who is now 
conversing with you, and who methodizes each 
part of the discourse; but he thinks that I am 
he whom he will shortly behold dead, and asks 
how he should bury me. But that which I 
sometime since argued at length, that when I 
have drunk the poison | shall no longer remain 
with you, but shall depart to some happy state 
of the blessed, this seemed to have urged to 
him in vain, though I meant at the same time to 
console both you and myself. Be ye then my 
sureties to Crito,” he said, “in an obligation 
contrary to that which he made to the judges; 
for he undertook that I should remain; but do 
you be sureties that, when [ die, I shall not re- 
main, but shall depart, that Crito may more 
easily bear it, and when he sees my body either 
burnt or buried, may not be afflicted for me, as 
if I suffered some dreadful thing, nor say at my 
interment that Socrates is laid out, or is carried 
out, or is buried. For be well assured,” he said, 
“ most excellent Crito, that to speak improperly, 
is not only culpable as to the thing itself, but 
likewise occasions some injury to our souls. 
You must have a good courage then, and say 
that you bury my body, and bury it in such a 
manner as is pleasing to you, and as you think 
is most agreeable to our laws.” 

When he had said thus he rose, and went 
into a chamber to bathe, and Crito followed 
him, but he directed us to wait for him. We 
waited, therefore, conversing among ourselves 
about what had been said, and considering it 
egain, and sometimes speaking about our calam- 
ity, how severe it would be to us, sincerely 
thinking that, like those who are deprived of a 
father, we should pass the rest of our life as 
orphans. When he had bathed, and his chil- 
dren were brought to him, for he had two little 
sons and one grown up, and the women belong- 
ing to his family were come, having conversed 
with them in the presence of Crito, and given 
them such injunctions as he wished, he directed 
the women and children to go away, and then 
returned to us. And it was now near sun-set ; 
for he spent a considerable time within. But 
when he came from bathing he sat down, and 
did not speak much afterwards ; then the officer 
of the Eleven came in, and standing near him, 
said, “ Socrates, 1 shall not have to find that 
fault with you that I do with others, that they 
are angry with me, and curse me, when, by or- 
der of the archons, I bid them drink the poison. 
But you, on all other occasions during the time 
you have been here, I have found to be the most 
noble, meek, and excellent man of all that ever 
came into this place: and, therefore, 1 am now 
we!l convinced that you will not be angry with 
me, for you know who are to blame, but with 
them. Now, then, for you know what I came 
to announce to you, farewell, and endeavor to 
bear what is inevitable as easily as possible.” 
And at the same time, bursting into tears, he 
turned away and withdrew. 


And Socrates, looking after him, said, “ And 
thou, too, farewell, we will do as you direct.” 
At the same time turning to us, he said, “ How 
courteous the man is; during the whole time I 
have been here he has visited me, and con- 
versed with me sometimes, and proved the 
worthiest of men; and now how generously he 
weeps for me. But come, Crito, let us obey 
him, and let some one bring the poison, if it is 
ready pounded, but if not, let the man pound 
it.” 

Then Crito said, “ But 1 think, Socrates, that 
the sun is still on the mountains, and has not 
yet set. Besides, I know that others have 
drunk the poison very late, after it had been 
announced to them, and have supped and drunk 
freely, and some even have enjoyed the objects 





of their love. 
yet time.” 

Upon this Socrates replied, “These men 
whom you mention, Crito, do these things with 
good reason, for they think they shall gain by 
so doing, and I too with good reason shall not 
do so; for 1 think [ shall gain nothing by drink- 
ing a little later, except to become ridiculous 
to myself, in being so fond of life, and sparing 
of it when none any longer remains. Go then,” 
he said, “ obey, and do not resist.” 

Crito having heard this, nodded to the boy 
that stoodnear. And the boy having gone out, 
and staid for some time, came, bringing with 
him the man that was to administer the pois- 
on, who brought it ready pounded in a cup. 
And Socrates, on seeing the man, said, “ Well, 
my good friend, as you are skilled in these 
matters, what must I do?” 

“ Nothing else,” he replied, “ than when you 
have drunk it walk about, until there is a heav- 
iness in your legs, then lie down; thus it will 
do its purpose.” And at the same time he held out 
the cup to Socrates. And he having received it 
very cheerfully, Echecrates, neither trembling, 
nor changing at all in colour orcountenance, but, 
as he was wont, looking steadfastly at the man, 
said, “ What say you of this portion, with re- 
spect to making a libation to any one, is it law- 
ful or not ?” 

“ We only pound so much, Socrates,” he said, 
“as we think sufficient to drink.” 

“] understand you,” he said, “ but it is cer- 
tainly both lawful ane right to pray to the gods, 
that my departure hence thither may be happy ; 
which therefore I pray, and so may it be.”— 
And as he said this he drank it off readily and 
calmly. Thus far, most of us were with diffi- 
culty able to restrain ourselves from weeping, 
but when we saw htm drinking, and having 
finished the draught, we could do so no longer ; 
but in spite of myself the tears came in full 
torrent, so that, covering my face, I wept for 
myself, for I did not weep for him, but for my 
own fortune, in being deprived of such a friend. 
But Crito, even before me, when he could not 
restrain his tears, had risen up. But Apollo- 
dorus even before this had not ceased weeping, 
and then bursting into an agony of grief, weep- 
ing and lamenting, he pierced the heart of every 
one present, except Socrates himself, But he 
said,“ What are you doing, my admirable 
friends? I indeed, for this reason chiefly, sent 
away the women, that they might not commit 
any folly of this kind. For I have heard that 
it is right to die with good omens. Be quiet, 
therefore, and bear up.” 

When we heard this we wereashamed, and 
restrained our tears. But he, having walked 
about, when he said that his legs were growing 
heavy, laid down on his back; for the man 
so directed him. And at the same time he 
who gave him the poison, taking hold of him, 
after a short interval examined his feet and 
legs; and then having pressed his foot hard, he 
asked if he felt it: he said that he did not. And 
after this he pressed his thighs; and thus 
going higher, he showed us that he was growing 
cold and stiff. Then Socrates touched himself, 
and said, that when the poison reached his 
heart he should then depart. But now the parts 
around the lower belly were almost cold; when 
uncovering himself, for he had been covered 
over, he said, and they were his last words, 
“ Crito, we owe a cock to sculapius; pay it, 
therefore, and do not neglect it.” 

“ It sliall be done,” said Crito, “ but consider 
whether you have any thing else to say.” 

To this question he gave no reply; but 
shortly after he gave a convulsive movement, 
and the man covered him, and his eyes were 
fixed; and Crito perceiving it, closed his 
mouth and eyes. 

This, Echecrates, was the end of our friend, 
@ man, as we may say, the best of all his time 
that we have known, and moreover the most 
wise and just. 


, ran popelation of Baltimore is three hundred 
0 ; 


Do not hasten then, for there is 





THE WEALTH OF CONNECTICUT. 


{Compiled from the “ Annual Report of the Board of Education 
of the State of Connecticut,” for 1866. 


Many persons will no doubt be surprised to 
learn that little Connecticut stands ahead of all 
her sisters in the diffusion of wealth. Not even 
Massachusetts and New York with their large 
capital cities compare with Conneéticut in the 
amount of wealth proportioned to the popula- 
tion. Take the census of 1860, divide up the 
reported amount of real and personal property 
among the population, and it will appevr that in 
Kansas there is the least amount for each citizen, 
$292, in Connecticut the most, $966. <A table 
prepared by Professor H. A. Newton, shows 
the order in which the several States take rank. 
The ayerage amount, of wealth in Louisiana 
was $850 per individual: South Carolina, $779 : 
North Carolina, $361: New York, $475: Rhode 
Island, $775: Illinois, $515. To account for 
the enormous wealth of some of the Southern 
States it should be borne in mind that in 1860 
slaves were counted as chattels. We have 
changed all that for the future. The New Eng- 
land States stand in the following order: Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, $662, 
New Hampshire, $484, Vermont, $389, and 
Maine, $303. 

Another view of the condition of the State 
may be taken by comparing the number of 
acres of improved land with the square miles 
of territory. Here, too, as in wealth, Connec- 
ticut leads all other States; it is far in advance 
of those which are in this respect most favored. 

The number of acres of land improved for each 
square mile in this State, was 392; while in 
Louisiana it was only 59, and in Massachusetts, 
276. 

Another interesting fact is this, that the rela- 
tive value of the agriculture and manufactures 
of the State is changing. The factories are 
gaining on the farms. Villages are absorbing 
the wealth and the people of the country dis- 
tricts. The change in ten years as shown by 
the census is very striking. The capital em- 
ployed in manufactures during that period, in- 
creased from twenty-five to forty-five million of 
dollars, an increase of eighty per cent., while 
the capital employed in farming, increased du- 
ring the-same ten years, from eighty-two to one 
hundred and four millions,—an increase of only 
twenty-seven per cent. 

The relative number of children in Connecti- 
cut, notwithstanding the steady increase in 
wealth and population, has however, diminished 
steadily since 1820, when it was 33 per cent. of 
the whole population ; to-day, it is estimated at 
22 per cent., thus showing a diminution of 8 
per cent. 


Harry Fletcher, the well known Indian, who has 
been doorkeeper of the New York Custom House 
for the lifetime of a generation, has resigned his 
place to visit Central America. Mr. Fletcher wrote 
many verses, a few of which have found their way 
in print, on account of the singular confusion of 


sense, orthography, grammar, rhythm, etc., which 
they contained, with some originality. The follow- 
ing he left at the Custom House as his tinal piece.— 
It gives his conception of the mother of the human 
race: 
Her eyes were Blue— 
Her hair was.of a golden hue— 
Her Beautiful form, and Rounded waste 
Harmonized Completely, with her 
—grecian face. 
She was the queen of female Bea 
uty and form ; 
And god made her the only 
female that was never 
—Born. 


A New Yorker, rich by inheritance, acceded to his 
wife’s desire for a coat of arms to be put upon the 
panels of their carriage and drew a small mound in 
which was stuck a manure fork, with chanticleer 
upon it, rampant. “ Why, what is this?” asked his 
wife in amazement. “ This,” said the man of money, 
“is our family coat-of-arms. My grandfather made 
his money carting manure; this mound and fork 
represent his occupation ; the cock perched upon the 
top of the fork represents myself, who have done 
nothing but flap x wings and crow on that — 
hill ever since.” The carriage still has plain panels. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue consolidated American and Western Union 
Telegraph line, has under its control more than 
100,000 miles of wire, connecting all places of im- 
portance from Newfoundland to San Francisco. 
Within a year, telegraphic communication between 
San Francisco and St. Petersburg will be com- 
pleted, and soon Cuba will be united with this 
continent in the same manner. 


NASHVILLE claims to be an intellectual and educa- 
tional center. At one time, in addition to the public 
schools of the city, it had a splendid military school, 
two first-class medical colleges, two or three female 
seminaries, commercial, agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, tesides supporting more daily and weekly 
newspapers, magazines, religious journals, &c., in 
proportion to its population, than any city in*Amer- 
ica. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue European war has begun in earnest. Prus- 
sian troops have entered Saxony and Hanover. It 
is said that the Austrians have also marched into 
Saxony and that an engagement has taken place be- 
tween the two armies, but this lacks confirmation. 
Italy was to commence hostilities the 14th of June. 
Austria, afraid of an attack from Hungary, had sent 
a large army to the Bosnian frontier. Kossuth has 
addressed a letter to his own countrymen, inviting 
the young men to join the Hungarian Legion in Italy. 
He exhorts the people to abide their time. Russian 
troops are advancing towards the Silesian frontier. 

Mr. James Hickey, an agent of the American 
Bible Society, has been quite successful in his labors 
in Mexico, through all the political changes in the 
country. The republican army takes his books with 
avidity, and the imperial government permits him to 
pursue his labors undisturbed in the territory which 
it controls. During a recent journey of three hun- 
dred miles to Zacatecas, he sold above three hundred 
books. 


Mr. Jonn Stuart Mix has presented in the 
House of Commons a petition signed by eleven hun- 
dred women of the upper and middle classes in 
England, praying for the extension of suffrage to 
female resident householders. 

Tue fate of the Reform bill in the House of Com- 
mons is doubtful. The Tories throw every possible 
impediment in its way. 


The following is the answer to a letter sent to one 
of those advertising swindlers of New York, offer- 
ing, for fractional currency, to send a “certain and 
quick mode of getting rich :’—“ Work like h—l, 
and don’t spend a cent.” 

“Don’t care much about the bugs,” said Mr. 
Swink; “but the truth is, ’'ve not got the blood to 
spare.” 


By acting as we ought to think, we end by think- 
ing as we ought to act. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. E£., Ohio.—The letter and dollar have been 
received. 

Paul, New York.—You class religion with the 
cholera and attempt to condemn it because they 
both came from the East. Why do you not in- 
clude the human race in the same category? We 
understand that it also originated somewhere to the 
eastward. We, too, believe in common sense, and 
have done a great deal of free thinking first and last, 
and expect to do some more; but we can’t forget 
that some folks are canting altogether too much 
about free thought and reason. It strikes us that 
thought—just like eating and drinking and labor and 
the expression of love—requires to be held in check 
by common sense and by a veneration for the God 
over us; otherwise you will have any amount of 
disease and riot. Would it not be well for us to go 
to work and think the world straight, and not rant 
any more about free thought for the next hundred 
years? We hope your classification referred to 
above, was not intended for a fine specimen of com- 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
constant repetition, we give up a part of a page to a 
standing account of the Community and its affairs, 
for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoied to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION: 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (ist Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINEss. 

The industry of the Oncida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens aifd fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly a similar proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Dusiness Announcements, 


COTTACES NEAR NIACARA FALLS. 

The Oneida Community offer for sale at the low price of $400, 
a wood Cottage and one-fourth acre of land, on the road leading 
to Lundy’s Lane, near the village of Drummondville, Canada 
West, about three-fourths of a mile from the Clifton House, and 
one mile from Niagara Falls. The Cottageis one story in height, 
twenty-eight feet front, twenty-nine feet deep, and cqntains five 
rooms anda pantry. For further particulars address, Oneida 
Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





ALSO, 

At Drummondville, Canada West, a two-acre lot, with House, 
Barn, wood-shed, well and cistern. The House is of wood, has 
a good cellar, and contains, besides kitchen and parlor, five bed- 
rooms of good size. Half of the lot is occupied with grafted 
Fruit Trees. The property is pleasantly situated in Lundy’s 
Lane, near the top of Drummond Hill, about one mile from the 
Clifton House, and nearly the same distance from Niagara Falls. 
Price, $1000. For further information address Oneida Commu- 
nity, Oneida, N. Y. . 


STEEL TRAPS. 








mon sense and free-thinking. 


Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 





Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, of 
whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch- 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning ofa large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to do the work of at least six 
hands shaving in the old way. A set of curved knives, guided 
to fit the taper of the ear, followed by a set of scrapers, strip 
the whole cob at a single motion, not ouly of the corn but of all 
the valuable juice. And this is done as fastas a mancan place 
the ears in a socket and bring down atreadle with his foot—say 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty per minute. 

Vegetable Preservers, Hotel keepers, Boarding-house keepers, 
and the public generally, are invited to examine specimen ma- 
chines at the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 
385 Broadway, (Room 9,) New York City. 

Oneida, N. Y., June 20, 1866. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Communily, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be furnished—price 
40 cent each: Buildings and Grounds; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group (men); Trout- 
Pond, Grotto and Group (young men); Flower-Garden and Ar- 
bor; Children and Play-Ground; Bag-Bee in¢he Hall; South 
view from the Tower. 

Small pictures of carte de visite size, may be obtained at 25 
cents each, of The Buildings and Grounds ; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group of Men; Bag-Bee 
in the Hall ; South view from the Tower. 

Any of the above pictures will be sent, post paid, at the prices 
named, Address, 


“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who-seek the Faith 


of the Primitive Church : 500 pp. Svo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitnH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Tue Ongena Community; A Familiar Exposition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts 


Tue Trapper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 





The above works are for sale at this office. 











